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Aw old moss-covered, clay-built cottage, near to , princess of the high heroic Milesian race; until 
the little road that winds round the base of the| her daughter’s head was fairly turned, listenin 
telebrated Mullaghmast, in the county Kildare,|to the long drawn-out and oft-repeated tales o 
Was, many long years ago, the residence of the| the grandeur and glory of her ancestors. The 
widow Fitzgerald and her only daughter. Though | maiden was called Winifred, after some one of 
widow was “ poor and miserably old,” with | the ancient and canonized virgins. 
merely the possession of the wretched cabin and| ‘ You know, Inny,” she would say in Irish, 
“a small bit of a garden,” she still boasted a high | «« that although poverty like a dark cloud has set- 
nt. Her constant theme from the rising to|tled on us, yet it cannot blacken the brightness 
the setting of the sun, was descanting on the! of the clear-flowing stream ; riches, like the sun, 
nobility and the antiquity of her family and con-| may gild the barren moor with its noon-tide 
hexions,—tracing them upon her husband’s part,| beams, but it cannot illuminate the muddy slough. 
to that chief of the name, who came into Ireland| So hold your head high, child of my burnin 
with the first chivalric band of iron-clad Anglo-| love, nor stoop to mingle with the clown an 
ormans, and, on her own side to the Irish Vesta, | the churl.” 
the famed Saint Bridget of the burning shrine, a| Now Inny Fitzgerald was really a handsome 
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girl,—there was a something in her air and 9 
earance superior to the daughters of the neigh- 
oring farmers. She was tall and fair, with a 

swan-like neck, and a dove-like eye, glossy ra- 

ven hair, a delicate blush, and a gentle retiring 
mien. The high and unsuitable notions instilled 
into her mind by her mother had their usual evil 
effect; for thus schooled by the foolish old wo- 
man, she never condescended to Jearn any useful 
art, and seldom stirred from morning to night to 

—- any necessary office about their little 
ome. She spent the most part of her time in 

reading whatever books she could procure or bor- 
row a the neighboring peasantry, and these 
were mostly of such character, that they only 
served to stimulate those wild and romantic senti- 
ments already imparted by her mother. When 
the girls of the other cottages would be busily 
employed spinning, sewing, or knitting, Inny 
might be seen sitting in the sunat her cabin door, 
beside her mother, reading the wonderful adven 
tures of Parismus, Parismenes, and Parismenides, 
Hero and Leander, Dorastus and Faunia, (from 
which Shakspere has drawn the ‘* W inter’s Even- 
ing Tale,”) the notorious Don Bellianis of Greece, 
the redoubtable deeds of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, and the life and career of the renown- 
ed Redmond O'Hanlon, the hero robber chief of 
Ireland. The simple dame with open mouth de- 
voured these olden legions of giants, enchanters, 
and ladies fair, which she believed as firm as faith 
in Gospel truth ; and the girl, though half a sceptic, 
had her fancy so filled with heroes, knights, ruf- 
fians, and queens in distress, that they constantly 
floated in her day dreams and filled her visions of 
the night. 

In this shadowy world she passed the begin- 
ning of her days, and many a pleasant lad who 
sought to win her love had but to nurse his dis- 
appointed hopes as the reward of his ambition. 
She spoke in a strain which none of them could 
‘well understand ; and they told their tale in a 
style so different from that in which the Green 
Knight poured forth his passion at the feet of 
the bright Colberta, that she could not avoid 
turning away quite shocked and disappointed. 
However, with coming years we gradually em- 
erge from the twilight of youth and romanceinto 
the glaring my of care and reality. Our valleys 
lie no longer beneath the magic mist of fancy, 
nor our mountains tinged with the golden hues 
of the imagination,—ior one side soon begins to 
look drear and lonely, and the other steep and 
sterile. 

In this state of dreamy, unprofitable existence 
a few brief summers passed away; and when at 
length the old woman, feeling her strength de- 
cline, could not help thinking how desolate her 
child would be when she was no more, she then 
regretted that Inny had not listened to some of 
the honest youths, who, though so much beneath 
her in birth, were yet so far above her in worldly 
consideration. 

“When I am gone, Inny, darling,” she would 
cry in unavailing regret, ‘‘ who will then care for 
the desolate orphan ? who will give the friendless 
bread to eat?—and, misery to think on it! that 
one of such a race should fall so low,—you can- 
not earn a morsel for yourself,—it is useless to 
expect assistance from our friends—for since our 





father fell into decay, and was taken away from 
us, the shadow of one of them never darkened 
my threshold. Oh! what will become of the 
solitary bird of my widowed nest, when I am no 
more ?” 

Although Inny keenly saw all the horrors of 
her situation in perspective, yet, with a daughter's 
true filial devotion, she turned from their contem- 
plation to sooth the distress of her mother. 

“Do not fret about me, mother,” she would 
say ; “‘ God, you know, always protects his own, 
and how often have we read of the good and in- 
nocent being rescued by His mercy from worse 
even than poverty—from shame and the shadow 
of death?” 

It was one fervid day in the middle of sum- 
mer, as Inny was preparing their frugal meal 
under the direction of her now almost helpless 
mother, that a young man with a large pack on 
his back entered the cottage. 

“God save all here !” said he, seating himself, 
and placing his pack before him on the ground— 
“ Well, but itis a warm day, and weary to be 
carrying such a load; and the heat has made me 
as weak as water without whiskey.” 

He was a handsome, agreeable young fellow, 
with a free address and an ardent eye; and ap- 
peared to belong to that class known by the name 
of pedlars or traveling merchants. He entered 
into conversation with the widow and her daugh- 
ter, and was evidently attracted by the bearing 
and manners of the latter; while, with the tact 
of his trade, he opened out his bundle before her, 
and displayed its hidden finery ‘to her wondering 
eyes. 

ra See there,” said he, “ there’s a stuff fit for 
the Countess of Kildare, and I am sure it would 
suit your complexion to a hair, ma colleen dhas 
(my pretty girl); would you like it?” 

* And if it is fit for the Countess,” replied the 
old woman, still catching at her favorite theme,” 
my daughter, poor as she is, might not think it 
too fine for her wearing,—her blood is as noble 
as any that flows in the veins of either Countess 
or Earl—she is of the same race.” 

“I could swear she was above the common,” 
said the ready and flattering pedlar; “a bod 
might look a long time before he’d meet with suc 
an eye and an air among the bodachs’ (churls) 
daughters about the moat.” 

*“« Aye, aye,” rejoined the dame, “ the sun is 
the sun, let the day be winter or summer.” __ 

“ But look at this,” resumed the pedlar, turning 
to Inny,.—‘ there’s a scarf that a princess might 
wear on a birth-night;” and he turned and exhi- 
bited it in different lights. ; 

“It is beautiful indeed,’ remarked Inny with 
a sigh, after feasting her eyes upon its bright sha- 
dowings, leaving it back upon the og ot ; 

‘*There’s velvet for a coif,” said he again, 
opening out a piece of rich murrey-colored cloth, 
“real Genoa—what a beautiful contrast!” and 
rolling it into a kind of hood he placed it over 
her dark ringlets,—‘ but such hair does not want 
it,” he added, throwing it aside,—“ ’twere a pity 
to confine those tresses or to shade that brow.” 

‘It is too rich for me entirely, or the like © 
me,” said Inny, still gazing on the finery with an 
anxious eye. 

* Would you like the stuff?” said the pedlar. 
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«You shall have it a full groat in the ell less 
than any other in the country; take it—I know 

ou would make it look so well that I'd sell no- 
thing else for the season.” 

« ] would like it,” sighed Inny ; “ but if a sin- 
Je groat would purchase your whole pack, |] 
aven’t it at present.” 

“Well, if you haven’t it now, you may ano- 
ther time, and to show I am a different sort of 
trader from my brethren of the pack and the worn 
wand, you shall have the dress until you can 
make the money by your spinning or knitting; 
and I promise besides, not to hurry you,” replied 
the pedlar. 

“ No,” said Inny, “ I could not think of taking 
what I couldn’t pay for ;” and she felt the force of 
the young man’s remark and her want of indus- 


‘i Since the decent young man is so good,” in- 
terfered the mother, “‘ you might take his offer, 
and we could pay him from time to time.” 

“Come, keep it and welcome,” said he; ‘I 
know it pleases your fancy, and it will never be 
said that Maurice O’ Moore denied a garment to a 
handsome girl of gentle blood, because she didn’t 
carry the coin on the end of her finger.” 

Inny was persuaded to keep the stuff and scarf, 
and in the spirit of grateful hospitality she de- 
tained the merchant to partake of their repast. 
He gazed delightedly on the gentle Inny; he 
thought there was an extraordinary grace in her 
every action, and he imagined that he never tasted 
60 sweet a morsel as that prepared and set be- 
fore him by her fair hands, so that by the time 
the meal was concluded he had drunk deep of the 
tender passion. 

“ Now,” said he, “‘a sweet colleen like you 
must have a heap of sweethearts; but when you 
appear in that elegant dress, the numbers that 
will follow you will be beyond countin’,—'twill 
make you look like a queen.” 

“ Poor Inny,” replied the mother, “‘ has always 
taken my advice; for though poor, we considered 
ourselves above the people about us,—she has 
no sweethearts.” 

“You were right,” remarked the merchant; 
“for springing from a good old stock myself, I 
vowed never to take a wife unless I could meet 
with something above the mean-minded. I never 
considered money an object; but wished to have 
one genteel and industrious, with whom I could 
share my heart, and enjoy my earnings in love 
and happiness.” This was spoken with a view 
of finding out was the pretty Inny engaged, and 
of showing the mother that he was a prize worth 
attaining; as he found, when he rose to depart, 
he should leave his heart behind him. 

The generous and gallant pedlar became the 
subject of praise to both mother and daughter; 
and many a secret prayer did the old woman put 
up to Heaven, that such a man might be destined 
as the companion of her beloved child ; and often 
did Inny dwell upon the open, yet courteous and 
flattering turn of his manners. She soon pro- 
cured knitting-needles, and prevailed on one of 
the cottage girls to teach her how “ to mount,” 
and begin a stocking ; and when Maurice O’ Moore 
called again, she had thrown aside Parismus and 
Parismanes, and was busy over the shining wires. 
She blushed in pleasurable confusion as he enter- 





ed, and cast her work aside, that he might not 
observe her awkwardness. His visits grew fre- 
quent, and their object became very unequivocal. 
He made her presents, was attentive, delicate,— 
and, what all women like better still, he was as- 
siduous; he wooed, and won her, and they were 
married. She loved him tenderly and sincerely, 
and bent her wish and will to please him in every 
particular, and they were happy. 

The honey-moon was scarcely over, when he 
made up his pack to depart on an expedition of 
traffic, leaving a wish, as traveling rapidly wears 
hose, that Inny would have some new stockings 
knitted for him by his return. 

She did not now know what to do—she had 
led him to believe, tbrough the instigation of her 
mother, that she was a miracle of industry, and 
could do every thing becoming to and necessar 
in a wife; she could not bear that he should thin 
unworthily of her. She wept incessantly; and 
though she commenced knitting a stocking, in the 
vain hope of doing something, yet she could not 
see to move the needles, for the blinding tears 
that constantly filled her eyes. Often would she 
retire to the little garden, to indulge her griefs 
alone; and day after day passed away in unavail- 
ing sorrow, until she almost wished she was 
dead before her husband came back, to find that 
the wife he prided in and loved so much, could 
not or would not comply with his first request. 

One evening, as she sat in her little garden 
summer-house, that overlooked a field of furze 
and fern, weeping over her past idle life, there 
suddenly stood before her a very smal! and hide- 
ously ugly creature in the shape of aman. She 
started in fear at seeing the uncouth object so 
close to her, without perceiving how he approach- 
ed. His head was immensely large, and his 
shoulders were broad and sinewy, yet he was not 
much higher than her knee. is eyes were 
small, deeply sunk, far apart, and ever shifting 
and restless, twinkling and moving from side to 
side with involuntary flashings, like the flames of 
two tapers exposed to the winds on a dark night. 
The color of fie face was of a glistening, green- 
ish, sickly, reptile-like yellow, drawn and puck- 
ered into an infinity of cross lines and wrinkles. 
His nose was flat, and his mouth enormous] 
large, with long white protruding and fangis 
teeth; and round his chin was scattered, at bro- 
ken intervals, a fringe of red coarse, bristly hair ; 
while a shock of the same color covered his 
head, but stood up from the skin, and streamed 
from it as dead-like as if it had not fouud root 
upon the mis-shapen skull. He glared up at 
Inny, and forgetting the grief that was at her 
heart, she shuddered before the malignity of his 
glance. He grinned spitefully as he spoke,— 

“ Ah! then, how do you do this evening, Inny 
O’Moore ?—is it not a great shame for you to 
make your eyes so red, crying, and your hus- 
band coming home to-morrow ?” 

“‘ To-morrow !” repeated Inny, in fear and won- 
der. 

“ Aye, indeed, to-morrow, Inny O’Moore,” 
said he again, and his voice was deep and hollow. 
“To-morrow! yes, yes, you are a fine wife for 
an industrious poor man!” 

“Oh! what will become of me ?—what will I 
do?” cried Inny, weeping afresh, and forgetting 
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everything, in the fear and shame of meeting her | tempt; seven years was a long time to look for. 
husband. ward to—the ugly dwarf might die, or she her- 

Tl tell you what you’ll do,” replied the little | self might die before the time expired ; and if it 
man; “‘andif you take my advice, you will yet | came to the worst at last, it was but boldly break. 
be a happy woman.” ing the contract, anddefying him.” The ungain. 


“Oh ! tell me—tell me, and Ill pray for a bless- 
ing on your head, night and morning. I'll pray | 
to——” 

“I don’t want your prayers or your blessings,” 


ly animal seemed to read her thoughts, for his 
deep, hoarse, cackling laugh startled her from 
her reverie. She looked—his fiery, restless eyes 
were throwing flitting, yet piercing glances over 





her face; and a malignant grin twisted itself in 


said he, interrupting her ;—* but I wish to do 
and about the folds of his terrific mouth. 


you a service in your need, and it’s in my pow- + i Png ger 
er. now make you my offer st time, 

*¢ Then what am I to do at all ?” said she. | Winifred O’Moore,” said he ; “I can’t be wasting 

‘ll soon tell you, InnyO’Moore,” he —s |my favors on the thankless, or the ungrateful. 
‘* and you have not much time to spare in think- | Choose your fate at once—be happy, or misera- 
ing.” She bent forward with eager anxiety.— | ble, for ever!” She paused, looked hesitatingly, 
* Aye, listen to me attentively ; now these are | but did not reply. ‘I cannot remain with you 
the conditions:—you must promise to be mine, longer,” he continued. “ Farewell, unfortunate 
and to come with me on this day come seven | Winifred O’Moore,”—and he turned to depart. 
years, unless you can tell my name between this | Impelled by sudden impulse, she stretched her 








and that day; and on every day, from this to that, | 
I will knit for you, and give to you, seven pairs 
of stockings.” 

She paused :—* Seven pairs of stockings,” she 
repeated—“ every day for seven years; and then, 
unless I tell your name, I must be yours and go 
along with you.” 

** That’s the very thing, Inny,” said he; “ are 
you willing ?” 

“Who are you, or what are you, at all ?” she 
asked, in astonishment. 

** No matter who I am, or whatI am. I can 
do what I say, Winifred O’Moore,” he answered ; 
‘will you take my offer and be happy ?—refuse 
it, and you are miserable.” 

“Oh! sure I don’t know you,” she said, shud- 
dering as she contemplated the being who asked 
her to be his; ‘and you make me tremble look- 
ing on you. Yet my heart is breaking.” 

* You should have thought of this before,” 
said the spiteful looking elf—* before you de- 
ceived a trusting man. What will he say to his 
wasteful wife ?— To-morrow /” 

**T can never meet him—Oh! I wish the earth 
would open and devour me,” she cried, passion- 
ately. 

“Then take my offer. I promise you riches, 
honors, and the smiles and love of your husband, 
if you take it—but poverty, reproach, and shame, 
if you refuse,”—he urged, with a vindictive ear- 
nestness. 

** Won't you tell me where you live, at least, 
that I may guess at who you are” And as she 
asked the question she weighed the proposal, 
and her mind was wavering. 

“You know the place well,” he answered. 
“I live near the old moat of Mullaghmast, Inny 
O’Moore. Often I watched you in the evening 
sun, when you were but a child, fair daughter of 
the race of the stranger,”—and his voice quiver- 
ed, and assumed an unearthly solemnity. 

She now traced the proposal and the proposer 
mentally ; there was a power in his voice and 
manner that fearfully impelled her to accept the 
proffered compact yet she shrunk in fear and dis- 
gust from a contact with such demoniac deformi- 
ys still she equally dreaded to meet and brave 
the anger and resentment of a deceived and dis- 
appointed husband. ‘Riches and honors,” 





thought she; “ poverty and shame, love and con- 


hands to him—he receded like a shadow from 
her touch. 

“‘T agree—I agree” said she. ‘TI will either 
tell your name, or be yours at the end of seven 
years, and do what you promised—make me hap- 

hd 

“Tt is well,’—he answered—* you shall be 
happy ;—I am pledged—and thus I put my mark 
on you,”—and, stooping down, he plucked a tall 
stalk of the beautiful grass called “ fairy flax,” 
and drawing its powdery, seedy head through 
his hand, so as to separate it from the stem, he 
threw it in her face. She put up her hand to 
wipe away the dusty pelted, but when she look- 
ed about her again, the mysterious being was 
not to be seen. A low, fiendish laugh, half sti- 
fled as from the other side of the hedge, broke 
upon her ear, but—she was alone. 

Sad and astonished she retired to her couch, 
and soon in broken slumbers dreamed away the 
cares and vexations of her overloaded heart. 
When she awoke, she was inclined to think the 
interview with the strange little man as a dream, 
until her eyes fell upon a heap of stockings, 
new, and neatly folded, and heard a hoarse, tni- 
umphant laugh outside her narrow, fourpaned 
window. 

Her husband returned that day—he was 4 
pleased and a happy man. His trip had been 
profitable beyond ie calculation ; and as his wife 
flew with joy to welcome him, he could not for- 
bear turning an eye of pride on the goodly row 
of new stockings hanging on the line opposite to 
him. She caught that glance, and she was bless- 
ed. 

Maurice O’Moore soon grew rich, and Inny, 
as the weird man had promised, was happy, and 
beloved. Every thing they undertook prospered, 
and Maurice soon became known over all the 
wide borders of Leinster—aye, even from the 
celebrated Dublin stocking mart of Corn Market, 
to the no less celebrated manufacturing district, 
Connemara, as “the great Stocking Merchant. 
His hose became the fashion with high and low, 
rich and poor—no other would please, 80 te- 
markable were they for their fine grain, texture, 
and durability. é 

Even morning the seven pairs of perso 1 
made their appearance, and every morning the 
taunting, demoniac chuckling, greeted her like a 
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memento mort. Still success followed success, 
and farm after farm came rapidly into their pos- 
session. Maurice placed the contents ot his 
pack into a neat litile shop, which soon made 
room for a well stocked establishment; and to 
which, after a few years, he added a hotel or inn 
—the first known in the town of Athy. 

Asis too often the case with numbers, the 
prosperity of Maurice and Inny O’Moore neither 
stimulated their Page nor hardened their hearts. 
With their wealth came increased charity and 
benevolence; and from the source of the Barrow 
to the wide mouth of the fair-flowing Shannon, 
might be heard the praises of the generous stock- 
ing merchant, and blessings on his fair wife—the 
landlady of the Red Stag. 

As the long period of the seven years ap- 
proached to its close, st began to exhibit symp- 
toms of uneasiness; and as month after month 
waned away, the rose gradually faded from her 
cheek, the bright light from her eye, and the 
smiling dimples from her sweet mouth—her ap- 
petite diminished, and a cloud of care settled over 
the radiance of her sunny sky. Maurice im- 
agined that it was her unwearied application that 
was undermining her health, for she never told 
him of the mysterious source from which she 
drew her wealth. Often he prayed her to relax 
and take a little rest and pleasure, and as her 
gloom increased, every remedy was resorted to 
to amuse or divert her melancholy, and every 
passing day but added a darker shadow to its 
gloom; for dayly at her window the mocking 
laugh grew louder and fiercer, until she appeared 
as one ready to sink into the grave. The physi- 
cian declared his skill was vain—the malady was 
in the mind; and Maurice, driven to the last, 
and that nothing might be left undone, got a large 
painted board put up in front of the Red Stag, 
on which was written the following invitation : 

TAKE NOTICE: 

“All musicianers, wandering minstrels, story- 
tellers, beggars, boccaghs, and ballad-singers, and 
all others whom it may concern. I, Maurice 
O’Moore, landlord and owner of the Red Stag, 
will consider every person entitled to board and 
lodging of the best the house can afford, fora 
year and a day, who by playing, singing, rhym- 
Ing, jesting, crooning, murmuring, story-telling, 
ratiocination, gymnastics, or by any other lawful 
means, will make Mrs. O'Moore give one hearty 
laugh.” 

“Tf laughing,” said he, “isn’t good for the 
lowness of spirits, I can’t tell what is; and if 
there’s anything on her liver, sure I hear a laugh 
is the best thing to break it.” 

Crowds besieged the door of the Red Stag from 
morning till night, but all their efforts to produce 
even a smile from the spiritless and sorrow-worn 
Inny proved unsuccessful, until at last but one 
day remained between her and the awful sum- 
mons. The day passed and the night came on. 
Twenty times was she about telling her secret 
and disclosing all to her husband, and every time 
as the words rose to her tongue she thought she 
saw the glowing twinkling eyes of the fairy or 
demon glaring at her from some dark corner—the 
terrible fancy held her silent. She was in despair 
—nothing could rouse her from the stirless apa- 


y which the dread of the coming morning |. 


hanging on her soul had cast over her. It was 
rather late when an old beggar with a long gray 
beard entered the hostelry ; he was tall and stur- 
dy, with a bright twinkling eyeand a rosy cheek, 
and more of the jolly rover, than the poor and 
friendless wanderer. 

“* Musha, then,” he began, “ light and merry 
hearts to all undher this good roof! It’s a plea- 
sant outside the door has, and why should not 
the inside be the nest of happiness ?” 

«Sit down, ould man, and you’re welcome,” 
said Maurice ; ‘now by your smiling face and 
roguish eye one might expect something to ligh- 
ten the loaded heart ;—have you ever a merry 
ould ran or a dhroll story that would make the 
night seem short, and the sorrowful forget their 
griefs ?” 

«“ Why, then, many is the pleasant joke, and 
heart-stirring romaush, and the rib-cracking story, 
I heard in my day,” replied the rover; “ and 
many a time have I made the tired traveler forget 
the long road, and the weary of life forget their 
woes.” 

“ Well, let us have your very best, old man,” 
said Maurice; “‘ I am much mistaken, but you'll 
find it necessary to try all the powers of your 
wit in the present case,—but here’s a mug of the 
first shot, it will stir the fire of your fancy and 
warm your heart.” ; 

“T have a vow,” said the stranger, “‘ not to 
touch either food or drink, until I try the power 
of my art upon the good woman of the house.” 

“May it prosper, now,” answered Maurice ; 
“and you may claim any reward it is inmy pow- 
er to grant.” 

«Did you ever hear the wonderful adventures 
of the widow’s three daughters of Tara ?” began 
the old man,—* the pleasant story of the tailor 
of Tullamore, the lamentable song of the spirit 
of Lough Ree, the leap of Rory Ogre O'Toole, 
or the miller’s murdered daughter ?” 

“It’s a merry story we want, shuler (rover),— 
one to make the sides shake, and the rafters ring, 
—one to bring the tears of mirth to the eyes of 
the sad.” 

A crowd collected around the old man, and he 
commenced several merry narratives. The lis- 
teners were convulsed with laughter at their drol- 
lery, wit, and whimsicality ; all but Inny—she 
sat as one that neither heard nor saw, mute and 
motionless as a statue. 

At length Maurice interrupted him,—* I’m 
thinking you have said enough,” said he—* for 
you see that all your merry adventurers can’t 
draw one smile from the poor vanithee (mistress 
of the house)—try something else, poor man; 
perhaps your next effort would be more fortu- 
nate.” 

The old man looked with a pitying expression 
of countenance toward the silent and despairing 
woman. 

“ Well, I will try something else,” said he; 
“and as I passed by the Moat of Mullaghmast 
to-day, I heard one of the most wonderful son 
{ ever heard in my life; I think it would make 
the mistress give us one smile at least.” 

“Where did you hear it?” asked Maurice. 

“ At the Moat of Mullaghmast,” answered the 
old man. 





“ What about the Moat of Mullaghmast ?” in- 
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quired Inny, suddenly ie up; her worn 
countenance beaming with intelligence and ani- 
mation, and her sunked eyes lightening with the 
flashings of hope and joy. 

“ A curious song, that I heard a little man sing- 
ing in the old moat this very day,” said he. 

“Oh! what sort of a little man ?”” she eagerly 
inquired. 

*“ A little, ugly, yellow chap,” said the mendi- 
cant, “ with fiery eyes and red hair. He was 
knitting stockings when I peeped over the hedge, 
—his fingers went like the wind, while he sung 
as merry as a little bee,—a very sweet voice he 
has, too—only those who hear it once, never like 
to hear it again,—will I sing the song ?” 

* Do, do!” cried Maurice, who observed the 
emotion of his wife with heart-felt joy. The 
old man hummed a moment, in order to drop into 
the air; and then in a monotonous, yet not un- 
pleasing croon, he sang the following song— 

‘* With vapors and damp I poison the night, 

With canker worms the flowers I dight, 

With squint and rheum I blast the sight, 

With the dank mildew the corn I blight, 

With murrain and madness the cattle I fright, 

In mischief and evil | take delight ; 

And little, O little, my dame does know 

That my title is * Trip-it-and-go:'” 
At the conclusion of the stanza, Inny started to 
her feet, with a wild hysteric laugh—her eyes 
were fixed unwinkingly upon the old man, who 
thus went on with his strange song: 

“O my love is bonny, my love is fair ; 

Few, few with my own love can compare. 

Like the raven’s wing in her shining hair, 

Like the swan on the lake her graceful air, 

And her lips are like yubi-s ricl: and rare. 

Long, long have I toMed to win and to wear; 

And little, O little, my dame does know, 

That my title is ‘ Trip-it-and-go! ” 

As he concluded, Inny greeted him with a wild 
scream of delight; and flinging herself in an ec- 
stacy of joy upon the neck of the ancient beg- 
gar, she kissed his grizzly beard, “‘ cheek and 
chin,” and laughed and shouted aloud, while 
Maurice eaperss about snapping his fingers, and 
knocking the menials down in the excess of his 
pleasure. Round and round he danced, till see- 
ing his wife madly continue to caress the singer, 
he went over softly, and disengaged the old man 
from her embrace—* Easy, easy now, Inny,” 
said he,—‘“ there may be too much of a good 
thing, you know. Do you think the shuler enti- 
tled to the first of your good humor ?” 

“ Let her do what she pleases, Maurice O’- 
Moore,” said the old man,— she has reason to 
rejoice; and it’s better to let the full heart over- 
flow than burst.” 

As soon as her joy would permit her, Inny 
confessed her secret to her astonished husband; 
and while both were giving utterance to their 

ratitude, the old man stood up before them,— 
the sordid appearance of his face became changed, 
and a light seemed to break from his counten- 
ance, as with an air of dignity ‘he waved his 
hand. 

“Your troubles are happily now at an end,” 
said he, in a voice of supernatural power and 
sweetness ; “‘ your subtle enemy is foiled, and 
you are rescued from a doom of darkness and 

-Inisery ;—the good never want a friend :—you 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and shed the 











sunshine of happiness on the clouded soul. Con- 
tinue in your path of humanity, and want or sor- 
row will never cross your threshold as a guest, 
I beheld your virtue, and was resolved to snatch 
from the gloomy sprite who entrapped you into 
his wiles, his intended victim—I have rescued 
you—adieu.” ? 

He waved his hand again as he oy toward 
the door. Maurice rushed after him to bring 
him back. He saw him vanish through the door- 
way, and followed him into the street,—he look- 
ed up and down—to the right and to the leit— 
but his visitor was not to be seen. Did the earth 
open and enclose him ?—did he melt into air or 
blend with the moonbeams ?—he knew not—he 
never saw his guest again. ' 

The morning—the long dreaded morning—ar- 
rived, but Inny met the first beam of its rising 
sun with a brightand alight heart. The hideous 
elf soon made his appearance with his last quota 
of stockings, and he was if possible more hori- 
fying than ever—he grinned with fiendish exul- 
tation as he extended his knitted ware toward 
her. 

‘ Here, here,—Inny O’Moore,” said he, “ they 
are the last—my task is ended; now are you 
prepared to tell me my name, or are you ready 
to come along with me?” 

“Why, then, my gay little fellow,” replied 
the now smiling Inny—“do you suppose that I 
am a fool ?” 

“Fool! fool! Aye, you must come along or 
tell my name—that is the bargain,” said he again, 
with a glare of triumphant malignity,—* thie is 
the day, and no power on earth can keep you 
from me.” 

“ Now if you were a nice little fellow,” said 
Inny still smiling—* there might be some reason 
—but——” 

“Cease your folly,” he cried with a scowl; 
“you have a binding agreement; are you ready 
to fulfil it? I have performed my part faithfully 
—you are rich in wealth and in your husband's 
love—you have been happy—the seven years are 
expired—perform your contract.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” replied Inny, ‘“ for——” 

“For what ?” shouted the imp in a voice of 
thunder; “nothing can keep you from me— 
speak! speak my name or you are mine—come 
away !” and he stretched forth his clawy fang- 
like fingers to seize her. i 

« W ait—wait but an instant,” said Inny, shrink- 
ing back ; “* stay—I have a little verse of a song 
to sing which you must listen to.” He drew 
back his hand, and she commenced the song 
which the seeming beggar had so charmed her 
with, and which had so impressed itself upon her 
brain that she could readily repeat its every syl- 
lable— 

‘** With vapor and damp I poison the night, 
With canker worms the flowers I dight, 
With squint and rheum I blast the sight, 
With the dark mildew the corn I blight, 

With murrain and madness the cattle I fright, 
In mischief and evil I take delight; 

And little, O little, my dame does know 
That my name is Trip-it-and-go !” 

* And now, Mr. Trip-it-and-go, I have done 
with you,” she added—“ so turn your back on 
me forever—let me never see your face again.” 

His fiendish glare grew trebly terrible, and the 
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flashings from his fiery eyes made the sunbeams 
le; his red hair twined sinuously on his mis- 

shapen head, and his demon face swelled and 
ew as black as night. 

“ You have played and won a dangerous game, 
Inny O’Moore,” he growled. ‘My enemy has 

evailed, and you are free!” and in an instant 

e was gone. 

Inny O’Moore never saw or heard any thing 
about the elf again; her after life was never dis- 
turbed by pain or trouble—and at length she and 
Maurice passed from this world honored and full 
of days. 


Ones 


THE CURSE OF CAIN, ° 
Ou, the wrath of the Lord is a terrible thing !— 
Like the tempest that withers the blossoms of spring, 
Like the thunder that bursts on the summer’s domain, 
It fell on the head of the homicide Cain. 


And lo! like a deer in the fright of the chase, 
With a fire in his heart and a brand on his face, 
He speeds him afar to the desert of Nod— 

A vagabond smote by the vengeance of God! 


All natare, to him, has been blasted and bann'd, 

And the blood of a brother yet reeks on his hand; 

And no vintage has grown, and no fountain has sprung 
For cheering his heart, or for cooling his tongue. 


The groans of a father his slumber shall start, 

And the tears of a mother shall pierce to his heart, 

And the kiss of his children shall scorch him like flame, 
When he thinks of the curse that hangs over his name, 


And the wife of his bosom—the faithful and fair, 
Can mix no sweet drop in his cup of despair; 

For her tender caress, and her innocent breath, 
But stir in his soul the hot embers of death. 


And his offering may blaze—unreguarded by Heaven; 
And his spirit may pray, yet remain unforgiven ; 

And his grave may be closed—yet no rest to him bring: 
Oh, the wrath of the Lord is a terrible thing ! 


~~ EeeeEEeEe Eee eS 


A TALE OF THE TIMES OF THE 
BUCCANEERS. 


‘¢ Thus said the rover 
To his gallant crew 
Up with the black flag, 
Down with the blue ; 
Fire on the main-top, 
Fire on the bow, 
Fire on the quarter-deck, 
Fire down below.” 
OLD Bauvap. 


“Hist, Ben, hist; we must be hauling close on 
to it now; and, by the hookey, there’s the very 
cross she spoke of, heaving in sight over those 
trees; so belay, lad, and bring your hull to an- 
chor astern of that oak,—’twill keep you out of 
eye shot.” “Ay, ay, sir; but I hope as how 
you won’t be fended if I speak a bit of my 
mind, ’case, d’ye see, I don’t think this here kind 

coquetting with the crafts, near so taut a way 

doin’ it as to bear down and engage at once, 
and cut the little hooker out; and if she’s for 
Openin’ fire, why a little lip salve will soon make 





# lay-to and obey orders; but, workin' about 
this way, we may perhaps get hulled by one of 


those d—d pateraroes, and smite my timbers if I 
don’t fancy that bout as much as short allow- 
ance.” ‘No, no, Ben, she must volunteer, no 
pressing for me; but are you sure the boat’s with- 
in hail of our fusils?” ‘“ Ay, ay, sir, All right 
there away a little to the nor’ard, close under the 
lee of that point.” “Away with you, then, to 
your berth, and here I go, full sail, on a sentimen- 
tal tack. Hem! Hem! 


‘The soft breath of eve hath lull’d into night, 
And soon the first blush of the dawning day 
Will steep the young world in beautiful light, 
And we must be off o’er the billows away. 
Like down floats the spray on the ocean’s breast, 
And the moonlight there has a softer ray 
No sound or alarm thy step shall molest, 
Then, Lora, love, wake! my bark’s in the bay. 
Queen thou shalt be of ahundred brave hands! 
They rule o’er the waves and the storms of the sea; 
Thy word shall unsheathe a hundred keen brands, 
The flag of thy empire to guard safe and free. 
And I’ve left my native land, 
And I’ve Jed mine own true band 
Through the tempest and the wave, 
To win thee, or a grave, 
And our anchor’s out, and our sails are furl’d, 
And safely we ride 
On the swelling tide 
Of the silvery shores of another world.’” 
“ Jesu Maria, signor, you here! For the love of 
the Virgin, hist! I ne’er thought to have seen 
ou again. Howcame you?” ‘ My good ship, 
ra, dear, brought me on the wings of love, and 
the little god took the helm, and piloted us to this 
haven. Ever since I took you in the St. Chris- 
topher, my heart has beat truly and fondly for 
you alone; and when I had to land you, and 
your old spoil-sport of an uncle, I thought I 
should have foundered. In the battle and the 
storm my thoughts still turned to thee, till at last, 
not being able to keep afloat without Lora for a 
consort, I left pray England, and bore away 
with every sail for this spot, and here 1 am, fast 
moored ’neath thy window. My boat waits on 
the edge of the shore, and two bells will place us 
safe on board; so slip your cable, love, with me, 
and we'll bend every rag for the os of matrimo- 
ny.” “ Alas! Signor Capitano, I know not what 
to do. My uncle was so hurt ata true son of 
the church being beat by a heretic Inglese, that 
he died soon after you so generously landed us, 
and ever since I've lived with my aunt like a 
caged bird, and she harasses me night and day to 
take the veil, but (Mary, mother, forgive me !) 
the farm of an English sailor always flits between 
me and the cross. Would you always love me, 
if I were to go?” ‘Ay would I, Lora, as true 
as the needle to the pole; and if ever I cease to 
love you, may I founder and be d—d the next 
time 1 set foot on salt water.” “I’ve half a mind 
to trust you Heigho! what shall I do?”—* See, 
love, fasten this rope to the balcony, and I’ll be 
alongside you in the flash of a cutlass. Here, 
Ben, bear a hand, and stand by the rope. My 
arms, Lora, will bear you over the rail, and my 
cockswain will bring you safe to the ground,— 
so, quick, there’s no time to lose. Are you all 
ready there below, Ben””—“ Ay, ay, sir.” “Now, 
Lora, now—”’—‘ Oh! you wretch! you vile, 
abominable girl!” burst like thunder on the ears 
of our lovers, and caused the sailor to drop his 











$12 
mistress, while in the act of raising her for their 
flight. The skipper turned, and close behind 
him beheld an antiquated dame, evidently on the 
wrong side of sixty, with every muscle of her 
face convulsed, and her eyes flashing with the 
rage and fury of her ardent country. ‘Our 
scheme’s blown, Lora, dear; but never mind, you 
shall be mine still in spite of that old tar-barrel. 
I must sheer off instantly ; but cheer up, my‘girl, 
and leave not this house to-morrow, whatever 

ou may see or hear. Adieu, old fireship! I'll 
S quits with you yet before another sun sets.” 
So saying, he dropped from the balcony, and ina 
few moments our two adventurers were far in the 
shelter of the wood, holding on their way in the 
direction of the sea, whose long heavy boom 
could be distinctly heard in the stillness of the 
night. A half bell might have elapsed, when 
the skipper and his cockswain issued from the 
wood, and stood on the edgeof the shore. ““We 
must be near where we left the boat, Ben, though 
the night has fallen so dark I can’t make it out at 
all. Give the signal.” As the last sound of the 
whistle died across the water, the light dip of an 
oar could be plainly heard, and the gig of the 
buccaneer shot from under the shade of the rock 
*neath which she had been concealed. A few 
strokes run her head dry on the sand. Thesloop 
Was soon gained, and the boat hoisted in. A 
finer vessel than the Fearless was not at that 
time afloat. She carried 18 eighteens, and was 
manned by a crew of a hundred and twenty men. 
Devoted to their leader, and bred in the lap of 
danger from their infancy, they laughed at the 
idea of peril, and dared all at his will. 

It will now be necessary to take a short re- 
trospect, in order to render our tale more clear 
and concise. On the evening of the 15th of 
April, 1698, the Fearless, commanded by William 
Belson, one of the most daring and allant buc- 
caneers of the time, cast anchor off the mouth of 
the harbor of St. Martha. The year before she 
had taken the St. Christopher on her voyage from 
Spain to Carthagena. bn board were Don Ja- 
chieno d’Alverez, and his niece, Donna Lora. 
The hardy son of the deep was soon the captive 
of the darkeyed daughter of Spain. Sailors love 
not as landsmen; with them the gale of passion 
bursts at once into a blaze, while the others re- 

uire the cold calculating breath of prudence to 

an it into a flame. The soft tale was whispered 
and heard with pleasure, and Belson soon learned 
her whole story. Her father and mother had 
long been dead, and the happy years of her girl- 
hood had been passed under the roof of her un- 
cle, in the patekiits of the town of St. Martha. 
They were returning froma visit to their relatives 
in the Old World, when they were taken by the 
Fearless. Lora vowed she loved him, but would 
not leave her uncle; he’d been to her as a father. 
Every landmark of their residence was soon 
noted in the sailor’s log. He swore he’d be there 
in a twelvemonth. The time came for their part- 
ing, and they were landed near St. Leon, ant the 
Spaniard was thunderstruck at the heretic bucca- 
neer’s refusal of a ransom. He had never heard 
of such a thing before, and it haunted him as a 
bry till the day of hisdeath. Belson return- 
ed to England rich enough to have lain up in 
dock, if he had wished it, but the thought of 
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Lora sent him from his native land once more 
across the wave; and the events we have above 
described took place. One word more, and our 
tale—* quite true, I assure you, sweet miss or 
madam”—resumes its course. St. Martha, the 
capital of the province of that name, is situated 
on one of the mouths of the Madelina, about 
one hundred miles west by south of the Rio de 
la Hache. At thetime in which our scene is laid, 
the houses were built of canes, and covered 
mostly with palmetto leaves. Nearly enclosed on 
all sides by high moutains, it had hitherto escap. 
ed the ravages of the “ free bands of the deep.” 
The security they thus enjoyed had made the cit. 
izens careless ; and part of the wall which pry 
fallen down, they had entirely neglected to re. 
build. The streets were confused and irregular; 
and before the keep or citidel of the town, wasa 
space of a hundred yards free from houses, and 
ei by the presence of some of the mighty 
monarchs of the forest, which had been allowed 
to remain with all their leafy honors untouched, 
and used by the inhabitants as their prado. 

We must now return to the decks of the Fear. 
less. 

“Tom, my boy,” said Belson, as soon as he 
was on board, taking the arm of his first mate, 
and pacing the quarter-deck, ‘ there’s a lovely 
little place for plunder—there, away a knot or 
two to the south. We’ll drop down with the 
false dawn, and lie up as near the shore as we 
can. We must have every hand we can spare; 
twenty will be enough ta man hertill we return; 
the rest must with us. Dost recollect the Span- 
iards we picked up last year? Well, I was 
alongside the pretty little hooker this night, and 
she was just going to shove off her boat with me, 
when a d—4d old fireship of an aunt overhauled 
us, and laid an embargo on her sailing. The 
house stands close to the shore. As we make 
for the town, you'll strike to the starboard with 
Ben, and half a dozen hands, and keep the house 
safe. The cockswain knows the bearings.”— 
“ Ay, ay,” replied the mate ; but muttering as he 
left the skipper, ‘may I be blow’d if I like this 
petticoat watching. *Tis just my luck always 
laid on a wrong tack when any thing’s to be got; 
but it shall go hard with me if I don’t wear into 
the town one way or other.” 

Four bells in the morning watch struck, and 
all was bustle on the decks of the Fearless. The 
boats were manned, and sped through the water 
swiftly and silently, and soon reached the shore; 
and, in one more trip, brought off the whole of 
the party, and were finally left riding close to the 
break of the wave, witha keeper in each. Nine- 
ty men now stood on the shore, firm and un- 
shrinking in purpose, waiting the word of their 
leader to advance—where, they cared not. The 
word was quickly given, aiid on they went. After 
threading for some time the recesses of the for- 
est, the cross surmounting the hacienda of 4’Al- 
verez hove.in sight. ‘ Ease off to the starboard, 
Tom, with your men,” said Belson: “ there’s 
your port:”—* Ay, ay, sir.” No other interrup- 
tion occurred to stop their progress, and the skip- 
per and his band came in sight of the town just 
as the first faint rays of the rising sun began to 
gild its numerous vanes and steeples. The bue- 
caneers were almost in the breach before they 
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were discovered by the Spaniards. The alarm 
was given, and ina moment the whole town was 
in an uproar. ‘Away there, my hearties!” 
shouted Belson, ‘a hundred dollars to the man 
first on the walls!” On swept the tars like a 
whirlwind ; and the few Spaniards who had has- 
tily formed to meet them, gave way like snow 
before the blast of June, and were instantly de- 
spatched on their road to purgatory or elsewhere, 
their foes stopped not to inquire. The wild 
shouts.of the excited sailors rose high, mixed 
with the piercing wail of the women. Numbers 
of the inhabitants Were cut down, as they fled 
from their hquses, on the first sound of alarm; 
but numbers rapidly flocked to the keep. The 
keen glance of Belson saw, like lightning, the 
risk they ran. Already dropping shots began to 
tell on them, and their career to be stopped. 
“ Fire the houses astern!” cried he, in a voice 
that sounded far above the roar of the conflict. 
‘Twas done, and the flames quickly seized the 
combustible materials of which they were built, 
and in a few moments the conflagration was gen- 
eral. Numbers perished, met by the raging ele- 
ment, as the sprang from their beds. ‘“ Every 
mother’s son of ye, form close, and on for the 
keep.” The half-armed inhabitants, who were 
hurrying there, as their only place of refuge, fell 
in heaps before the paths of their enemies. 
Their own countrymen, who had gained the wish- 
ed-for haven, fearing the entrance, along with 
the fugitives, of their fierce and unsparing foe, 
(for when their blood was up, the buccaneers 


_ thought little of quarter,) shut the gate on their 


fellow-citizens, regardless of all, save themselves. 
The ptado, which the dawn fell on pure and 
peaceful, the morning sun saw trampled and 
soaked with the blood of the denizens of the 
earth. The bodies of the fallen served as a ram- 
part to the seamen from the shot of the toyvns- 
men in the keep. The town was gained, all but 
that point, and to it their every effort was now 
turned. Every Spaniard that had appeared in 
the prado had fallen. From every side the groans 
of the wounded could be heard. 
_ “You, there, Adams, take tén hands, and bring 
inevery ladder you can find.” A pause now en- 
sued in the fight, broken only at intervals by the 
ringing of a fusil from one side or other. The 
skipper and his party lay behind a rampart of the 
dying and dead, hastily piled one above the other. 
The head of a foe served as a rest for the fusil ; 
and the weapon that sped the death-billet of one 
mortal, was steadied on the body of another. 
In about ten minutes, Adams and his party re- 
turned, bringing eight ladders, about nine feet in 
height, and a few prisoners. Giving three cheers 
or the success of their foraging party, the buc- 
caneers once more rushed forward, driving the 
Prisoners before them, and making them carry 
the ladders, which they were obliged to pant 
amid the heavy fire of their countrymen. Tar 
after tar clambered up them as soon as they were 
fixed ; and after a hard struggle, Belson, Adams, 
and six of the men ouseseded! in gaining the top 
of the wall, which they kept till they were join- 
ed by more of the men, and at last the whole par- 
ty were closely engaged on each side. The 
paniards soon wavered, broke, and fled. A 
Party, however, of twenty of the bravest, with 





the governor, Don Jose de Perez, at their head, 
succeeded in throwing themselves into the cathe- 
dral, determined to defend themselves to the last. 
Quarter was offered them, but the doomed men 
refused. It, like all the other buildings, was 
built of cane. A lighted torch was thrust into 
it, and the buccaneers, retiring out of shot, left 
the devoted victims to their fate. Not a vestige 
of it now remained. The town was now com- 
pletely in their possession; and fixing the keep 
as the rendezvous, and leaving a strong guard 
over the prisoners, Belson flew to rejoin fe at 
the hacienda. Donna Isidora Nina d’Alverez had 
just put one leg out of bed, as the faint glimmer 
of morn broke through the crevices of her veran- 
da; and as the fetters of sleep fled from her 
weary eyes, the recollection of the insult she had 
experienced the evening before from the heretic 
Inglese recurred to her memory; and as the pride 
of al! the Castiles and her fifteen quarters swelled 
in her heart, she exclaimed, “‘ The wretch! she 
shall go to the convent this blessed day, and take 
the veil too—by the Holy Mother of God she 
shall !”—** My eyes, Bob, didst ever see such a 
reg’lar old un? Wouldst like to haul up along- 
side such a craft, and engage? eh, boy? Why 
I’m blow’d, if she don’t beat Old Moll the Wap- 
ing bumboat woman, out and out !’—‘* Oh, Mary 
other, and all good saints, save me !” shrieked 
the donna, as she saw the grim and weatherbeaten 
faces of the cockswain and his comrades peering 
in at the door of her room. The mate and his 
party had easily made themselves master of the 
ouse ; and the only ones who were in the least 
frightened, were one or two of the blackeyed 
dameels that were a little horriffed at being so 
closely saluted; but the maritime eloquence and 
perseverance of Jack soon reconciled their little 
fluttering hearts to the novelty of their situation. 
A sentinel was placed outside the house ; and the 
old lady and her niece were locked in a room to- 
gether. The cellars were soon rummaged; and 
the cares of the world were fora time forgot. As 
the roar of the fight grew louder, the soft looks 
of the fair ones, now grown interested in their 
visitors, could hardly restrain them from joinin 
their comrades in the town. The firing ha 
ceased for some time, and the sentinel was resum- 
ing his quarter-deck pace, which he had ceased, 
to listen for some sound that might inform him of 
the fate of the day, when he was stopped b 
Belson, breathless through the haste wit whic 
he had run. “ All right, my lad, in the house !” 
—* Ay, ay, sir,—all safe and stowed away.”— 
“ That’s right, my lad—the town is ours, and 
plenty in it too.” A few steps, the room was 
gained, and Lora folded in the arms that loved 
her best. The feelings of her aunt were no 
doubt enviable at that moment. ‘“ We'll sail this 
evening, love, to the land of liberty, in spite of 
old Fagot there; and when my commission’s 
made out as commander of my tight little hooker 
here, if [’m not the happiest fellow that ever 
wore a blue jacket, why, I’m d—d if I don’t de- 
serve to be flung overboard, and keelhauled 
through every fleet in Europe !” 

Little more now remains to be told. The 
plunder they got in the town was beyond their 
expectation; and their joy was only damped 
through regret for those who had fallen. The 
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first mate was found dead ’neath the wall of the 
keep. A bullet had gone through his head. He 

aid the penalty of his disobedience with the for- 
eit of his life. In one short hour man or wo- 
man’s destiny may be accomplished. That very 
day, on the eve of sailing, five as pretty recruits 
as ever hoisted “ the plain gold ring,” volunteer- 
ed for service in England. May, June, and part 
of July passed, and the white cliffs of Albion 
broke the line of the horizon. A few miles from 
the mouth of the Thames, on the Kent side, stood 
in a small hamlet commanding a beautiful view of 
the river and the distant sea, a small cottage, 
whose walls were thickly covered with the cli- 
matis, honeysuckle, and rose; and before it a 
neat lawn stretched down to a brawling rill, that 
murmuring onward glided to the sea. The house 


was surmounted on the top by the top-mast of a} 


small man-of-war, serving for a flag-staff, and on 
each side the door were planted three brass six- 
pounders, whose hoarse throats vomited forth 
noisy congratulations on every jour de fete, the 
wonder and pride of the village. *Twas there 
the skipper and his bride had come to anchor, 
attended by old Ben, the faithful companion of 
their varied fortunes, in that haven to weather 
out the storms of life; and the many wonderful 
adventures of the cockswain on the Spanish 
main, are still current among the peasantry of 
that coast. 


THE ROMANCE OF MADDALENA. 
A TALE OF NAPLES. 


Tue festas of the south of Italy are remnants of 
ancient paganism, mixed up with the ceremonies 
and superstitions of the Roman Church. The 
Madonna is summoned under her various titles, 
to occupy the places of the mythological gods 
and goddesses. ‘Those who are fortunate enough 
to witness a merry band returning from the Festa 
of the Madonna del Arco, their heads fantasti- 
cally dressed with leaves and flowers, carrying 
rods and standards in their hands, blowing the 
egrnes pipe and reeds, sounding the conch 
shell, or other rude instruments of music, will at 
once call to mind the Bacchanalian processions, 
such as they are represented in the Greek mar- 
bles and bassi relieva. Yet this festa, though so 
closely resembling ancient customs is not a feast 
of much antiquity. The miraculous powers of 
our lady of the arch have not been established 
above two hundred years. The marvel was first 
manifested at a game of quoits; one of the los- 
ing players lifted his hand against her in revenge 
for his disappointed prayers; he threw his quoit 
at her head, from which immediately flowed a 
stream of blood. The culprit was hanged upon 
the next tree ; and the portrait, that till then was 
deemed worthy but to surmount an ordinary arch 
by the way-side, was immediately enclosed with- 
in a chapel of curious workmanship, which has 
grown by degrees into a large and magnificent 
church. A convent is built; a society of monks 
established to maintain the lady’s dignity; and 
multitudes crowd dayly to her shrine to get cured 
of orery eri incidental to humanity. 

The Madonna del Arco is a universal benefac- 
tress. Some saints take the eyes of the human 








race under their protection; others befriend the 
limbs; some encourage sailors and fishermen; 
others patronize soldiers; and there is one (I for. 
get her name) who limits her good deeds to giy. 
ing people lucky numbers in the lottery ; but our 
Lady of the Arch is good at every thing! She 
cures the blind and the lame ; she makes the deaf 
to hear, and the dumb to speak. As for diseases, 
nothing bafftes her healing power; from a chil. 
blain on a child’s foot to a confirmed leprosy, she 
is infallible! 

That a personage of such miraculous powers 
should have a feast of no ordinary character, and 
that thousands and tens of thousands should an. 
nually present themselves at her shrine to do her 
homage, may be expected from the enthusiastic 
gratitude of her votaries. But she exacts from 
those benefitted by her bounty a severe and de. 
grading penance, no less than that of literally 
“licking the dust” from the door to the altar of 
the church. Thirty or forty persons, of all sexes, 
ages and conditions, will engage together in this 
humiliating task. It is at once interesting and 
disgusting to stand by and observe the penitents 
arrive at their destination, crawling along on their 
hands and knees, screaming forth their importu- 
nate supplications, which are rendered almost in- 
articulate by the swollen and inflamed state of 
their tongues and throats; their faces hideously 
unmasked by dust and dirt. But this is one side 
of the picture ; all the realities of life havetwo: 
the gloomy-minded dwell in the shade, the gay- 
hearted bask in the sunshine. 

It has pleased Mr. Uwins to delineate, by the 
magic of an art, which in his case, is combined 
of poetry and painting, the features of one of the 
softest and gentlest of the votaries of the Ma- 
donna del Arco. ! 

The young life of Maddalena had been a ming- 
ling where— 

* Fable and Truth had shed—in rivalry— 
Each her peculiar influence.” 
The wildest fable, when heard from her lips, be- 
came holy as truth unto the hearer; and the 
sweet girl believed in all and every superstition 
of her beautiful country with so deep and earnest 
a sincerity, that it was difficult to decide which 
ought to be admired most, her simplicity or her 
devotion. . : 

“I want to consult you, good Bianca,” said 
Maddalena, to an old and withered woman, who 
might have been painted, with perfect propriety, 
as the famed witch of the Grotto of Posiligo; “1 
want to consult you as to which of the bl 
saints you would recommend me to make am 
offering this month.” ; se 

“Sit you down; nay, not now in the open alr, 
replied the crone; “ but within—within. Here, 
Pll find you a seat: and yet all is in such disor 
der, that I doubt not but Monaccello has been 

laying his pranks, eating my Indian corn, and 
easting on my dried fruits !” ; 

Maddalena followed the woman of wisdom 
into her den, yet leaving with regret the sweet 
fresh air. It was the early hour of morning; the 


‘lark was singing at such ‘a distance from eart’, 


that she could not trace his flight; so that his 
music came as from the sky ; the butterfly a 
basking in the early sunshine; from the valley 





she had quitted, the matin-bell of prayer came 
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Jowly and sweetly, turning the heart to good 
and gentle thoughts ; the blessing of the morning 
beamed on every thing, and the maiden’s heart 
beat a responsive answer to all things lovely on 
earth, or bright in heaven. 

Bianca continued grumbling within her dwell- 
ing, until Maddalena, tired of waiting, said, 
“Shall I come to you to-morrow, good madre ?— 
You seem ill at ease to-day.” 

“ Now, the holy Queen of Heaven forbid ! my 
child, that you should stir abroad to-morrow, on 
such an errand,” she replied. ‘Have you for- 

n that to-morrow will be exactly twelve 
months since the Madonna delle Grazie shook 
her head; and that it behoves all good Catholics 
to fast and pray till sunset ?” 

“I had forgotten,” said Maddalena, mildly; 
aossing herself at the same moment. 

“It is fitting to remember it. I heard it whis- 
pered last night, that the blessed beard of the 
Crucifix of the Carmine had ceased to grow as 
fast as usual. The saints look down upon us! 
Poor and miserable that I am, I have, neverthe- 
less, vowed two wheaten loaves, and four wax 
candles, to San Gennaro, that troubles may be 
averted,” 

“Would you recommend that I offer my gift 
to San Gennaro ?” inquired Maddalena. 

“What is it you want ?” asked Bianca sharply. 
“Ido not know what our young maidens can 
want; they supplicate the saints for worldly 
goods, and thus rob the poor, whose votive gifts 
snk into nothing before their gold and gems. 
Your gran’mamma is well ?” 

“Quite well. I vowed a vow to the holy 
Santa Lucia, and her sight is wonderfully strength- 
eed. She does but bathe her eyes with, cold 
spring-water: so it is the blessed Saint’s great 
goodness,” 

“Your little brother ” 

“Antonio, thank you, Bianca, is well, indeed. 
He has been dedicated since his birth to the saint 
whose name he bears; and the patron has cared 
lor him as the bird cares for its young.” 

“Is't for yourself, then ?” 

“No, good madre, no.” 

“What then ?—speak out! Nay, never blush, 
Maddalena,—unless that, wilful and wild, you 
mek to importune the saints, that some ‘of our 
court signors may look on you with love.” 

“The young Neapolitan sprang from her seat, 
and, by the violence of her movement, overturn- 
ed more roba than Monaccello, sprite though he 
, could have destroyed in a whole week. 

ca,” she exclaimed, while her bright eyes 
sparkled, ‘you knew my mother, a more dis- 
{eet or a more virtuous matron smiled not in the 
kingdom of Naples! You call my granddame 

nd ; you have carried me, alittle omy Bianca, 
often in’ your arms; I have grown beneath your 
a for from your garden you can see all—all 

t passes in our valley. hen taking Antonio 

the hand, I go to Naples to sell our fruits and 

wers—look !” she drew the old woman to the 
sor, and pointed as she spoke, “there is the 

, you trace it to the very city; not a grove 
utis beneath your gaze ; not a citron, cedar, or 
pine, but you can note, the fallen monument casts 
10 shadow seen from this height. You sit here 

day long, and well I know, scan all that 





passes with the sharp look of secret-loving age ; 
—have you (I call upon you solemnly,) ever ob- 
served me laughing or jesting, like my neighbor- 
girls, with any of our youths—have you ?” 

“Why, what a rage for nothing !” interrupted 
the old woman. ‘“ What a fever! Santa Maria, 
but the girl is mad!” 

“No, no, Bianca, Iam not mad. When the 
great signors buy my flowers, and fain would 
compliment my beauty, I turn and weep.” 

“The more foo! you,” said the crone ; “ ’twill 
spoil your eyes !” 

“« Eyes!” she exclaimed, passionately, “‘ what 
care I for eyes, when they have not what they 
love to look upon? I tell you what, Bianca,” 
she added, after a lang pause, during which she 
had regained her calmness, while the old woman 
started in astonishment, that one so proverbially 
cold and gentle as Maddalena, should rouse at 
such a trifling taunt,—* I tell you what, you have 
no wisdom that I care for, I will straight pray 
myself to the great Queen of Heaven, a she 
wil] listen to my prayer, and direct my course.” 

And so saying, without waiting a reply, or 
casting a look upon the offended Bianca, Madda- 
lena turned on her path to the Valley. How en- 
raged Bianca remained—how pone: the pretty 
maiden was lectured by her grandmother, for pro- 
voking the enmity of one to whom was ascribed 
the knowledge and power of spells—how, as 
time passed, Maddalena refused many and many 
a youth of superior fortunes to her own—how, 
though in the sunny south, at seventeen the 
beauty of the Vemora remained unmarried—how 
it was rumored that she had vowed a vow to the 
omnipotent Madonna del Arco, though no one 
exactly knew to what purpose :—how all this, 
and more occurred, I have not leisure now to tell ; 
—though it is necessary to bear in mind, that 
many of her companions were beginning to look 
upon her as a confirmed old maid; and Bianca 
herself lost no opportunity of impressing upon 
the minds of all the girls of the neighboring vil- 
lages, that they who angered her would go hus- 
bandlegs to their graves, and that. Maddalena 
would certainly lead the way. 

Maddalena (as the feast of Pentecost approach- 
ed) might have been frequently observed climbing 
one of the glorious promontories that overlook 
the Bay of Naples—each presenting a prospect 
changing in naught but beauty—their beauty, 
though, was lost on her. Not but the fascina- 
tion of the scene wrapped her sweet soul as with 
a charmed mantle; she felt the clearness of the 
air, the softened freshness’ of the ocean breeze; 
she knew the sky was bright, the atmosphere: 
delicious, though she had never thought what it 
was to define their several qualities; and tears 
would gush to her eyes, and her hands clasp 
without her knowledge, when a fresh sail of a 

eculiar form anchored within the bay. Ay, so 
it was. The playmate of her childhood, the boy 
she had im when the soft lips of infancy 
pressed one against the other, he, but some two 
years older than herself, disdaining all the lazy 
ease of lazy youth in Naples, had gone to sea to 
work himself a fortune, and had sworn, if ever 
he returned, to wed but her, the companion of 
his childhood; that ‘‘ ever” was the word, the 
leaden word, which pressed so heavily upon her 
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soul, “Ever return?” What a vastness is in 
that one word “ ever!” When first he went, she 
ge much of Marco, his name mixed with 

er pastime, and often she herself would call 
him “ little husband :” but as months passed, 
leading the child to girlhood, and the girl on to 
the woman, her lips became quite silent on a 
theme of which her fond heart discoursed with 
an increasing eloquence; and yet they heard not 
from him. No tidings came, nor word, nor let- 
ter. At last, even his mother ceased to think 
she had a son at sea. Maddalena labored at her 
duties, if that could be termed a labor which 
seemed a work of love; her brow was not called 
sorrowful, though it was grave and stedfast ; and 
never did she climb the cliffs, without a dancing 
hope within her eyes, which might have bright- 
ened.up the cave of dark despair. 

What a rich volume of beautiful romance was 
that girl’s mind! Her industry in her small 
household—her purity of life—her fervent re- 
ligion—her faithfulness—her . unshaken hope! 
for when the sun would sink, and she could see 
no longer, she would but murmur, “ Santissima 
Madonna! shall he not come to-morrow ?” 

The feast of Pentecost had arrived; hundreds 
of pilgrims were on the way to their patroness ; 
the lame, the blind, the deaf, the dumb ;—the air 
resounded, as the morning opened, with music 
from the shepherd’s pipes, with the wild halloo- 
ing of many; while others, far more fortunate, 
had secured to themselves shells and conchs of 
various qualities, under the belief, that the greater 
the noise the more acceptable would be their de- 
votion. The road from Naples to the Convent 
Chapel, which is nearly at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, was crowded with devotees, al! filled 
with gratitude to the holy lady who had granted 
their requests. 

There trooped a group of seven little girls, 
bearing baskets of fruit and flowers; they had 
prayed the Madonna to restore health to their 
grandmother ; returning health had blessed the 
aged dame, and they were about to lay their gifts 
upon the altar. They had quitted their cottage, 
a long way at the other side of Naples, before 
sunrise, so that they might be at early dawn in 
the presence of their benefactress, and spend a 
* long day of happiness at the holy place. Then 
came a sort of festal car, filled with pictures and 
draperies, offerings of rare value, from some rich 
pilgrims, who proved their gratitude by gifts of 
worldly wealth. Men, who had been lame, were 
mingled with the crowd, carrying their crutches 
gayly on their shoulders, singing their national 
songs, and proving, by their movements, the mi- 
raculous power of their Madonna. The neigh- 
boring villages, too, were all in preparation ; 
baskets, and rods, and conchs, and pipes, and 
standards, and holyday finery. Never (it was as- 
serted by old Bianca) had the Madonna the pros- 
pect of so fine a Festa. 

But where is Maddalena?—had she climbed 
the cliffthat morning ?—had she looked out upon 
the waters for his return? No, no; he had re- 
turned ; at the cool hour of midnight he had 
landed. The same truth had inspired both hearts ; 
his hand sought, ere the break of the Festal 
morn, her lattice window—the window they had 
sat beneath when children, shaded from the sun 








by the clustering vine. He whispers “ Madda. 
lena! mia cara Maddalena!” It was enough, 
she sank on her knees before the picture of her 
Madonna; and, while kneeling, her hand um. 
loosed the door. The romance of Maddalena 
has become reality. The sun had scarcely risen, 
when the grateful maiden was seen, accompanied 
by her brother, assisting her to carry her votive 
offerings to the shrine of the Lady of the Arch, 
who had granted her prayer, and sent her lover 
safe, and true of heart, back to his early choice, 
How full of happiness she looked on her return, 
bearing in triumph the picture of her patroness; 
her hair was decked by vine leaves, mingled 
with strings of hazel-nuts, peeled by her taper 
fingers; and well they looked, so white and 

earl-like, circling the ‘braidings of her raven 

air! Turn to the picture now. Is she not 
beautiful? Oh, what deep wells of love ar 
those dark eyes! The scarf her brother draws 
her by,—that is a present from a richer land than 
Naples. Can you not guess who brought it her? 

Yonder, you see, is a young mother, bearinga 
nutbrown Cupid on her shoulder, her eldest born ; 
and there goes one of the far-famed Neapolitan 
lazzaroni! What are they all to her, the happy 
one,—the faithful and true-hearted girl! 

God’s benison be with her! 

There was a bridal ere the month was out; 
and she, the bride, would call no_ intercessor to 
her aid, other than her own, in her simplicity, 
she thinks restored the honest seaman to her 
heart and home! 





Herz is one of the sweetest little gems of poetry we ever 
remember to have read. Read it over and over again—does 
it not come over the spirit like the melody of a June rivulet! 

AILEEN ATORE’S EPITAPH. 

WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
Here in this little cave, 
The prettiest nook of this most grassy vale, 
All amid lilies pale 
That turn 

Their heads into my little vault and mourn, 

Stranger, I have made my grave. 


Iam not all forgot: 
A small hoarse stream murmurs close by my pillow, 
And o’er me a green willow 
Doth weep, 
Still questioning the air, ‘“‘ Why doth she sleep, 
The girl, in this cold spot ?’ 


Even the very winds 
Come to my cave and sigh; they often bring 
Rose leaves upon their wing 
To strew 
O’er my earth, and leaves of violet blue ; 
In sooth, leaves of all kinds. 


Fresh is my mossy bed: 
The frequent pity of the rock falls here, 
A sweet, cold, silent tear. 
I’ve heard, 
Sometime, a wild and melancholy bird 
Warble at my grave head. 


Read this small tablet o’er 
That holds mine epitaph upon its cheek of pearl: 
“ Here lies a simple girl, 
Who died 
Like a pale flower nipt in its sweet spring-tide, 
Ere it had bloomed.”—No more. 
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ADDRESS TO THE TOOTHACHE.- 
BY ROBERT BURNS. 


My curse upon thy venom’d stang, 
That shoots my tortur’d gums alang ; 
An’ through my lugs gies monie a twang, 
Wi’ gnawing vengeance ; 
Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter pang, 
Like racking engines' 


When fevers burn, or ague freezes, 
Rheumatics gnaw, or cholic squeezes, 
Our neighbor’s sympathy may ease us, 
Wi’ pitying moan ; 
But thee—thou hell o’ a’ diseases, 
Ay mocks our groan! 


Adown my beard the slavers trickle! 
1 throw the wee stools o’er the mickle, 
As round the fire the giglets keckle 
To sce me loup; 
While raving mad I wish a heckle 
Were in their doup. 


O’ a’ the num’rous human dools, 

Ill har’sts, daft bargains, cutty-stools, 

Or worthy friends rack’d i’ the mools, 
Sad sight to see! 

The tricks o’ knaves, or fash o’ fools, 
Thou bear’st the gree. 


Where’re that place be priests ca’ hell, 

Whence a’ the tunes o’ mis’ry yell, 

And ranked plagues their numbers tell, 
In dreadfu’ raw, 

Thou, Toothache, surely bear’st the bell 
Amang them a’! 


Oh thou grim mischief-making chiel, 
That gars the notes of discord squeel, 
Till daft mankind aft dance a reel 

In gore a shoe-thick ; 
Gie a’ the faes o’ Scotland’s weal 

A towninond’s Toothache! 


i a oe aa 


THE REFUGEE; 


A THRILLING TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY JAMES H. DANA. 


Durinc the war of the Revolution, the lower 
counties of New Jersey were infested by a set 
of desperadoes, passing under the name of refu- 
gees, who, in the absence of the Americans in 
Pa plundered and insulted their defenceless 

ies. A band of these men became particu- 
larly notorious on the Little Egg River, and that 
section of the country is yet rife with legends of 
their misdeeds, A party, equally numerous and 
even more lawless, for a long time devastated the 
settlements along the Maurice river. Our story 
telates to this latter. 

It was at the close of a beautiful day, in the 
tarly part of October, that an athletic young 
man, whose frank and good humored counten- 
ance was a passport to the acquaintance of stran- 
gets, approached a clearing not far from the pre- 
sent decayed village of Dorchester. The house 
Was of but one story, built of thick, hewn logs, 
and surrounded by scanty fields, in which the 
stumps of the original forest trees were yet visi- 
ble. But everything about the place had an air 
of neatness, which was increased, when, push- 
ing open the door, he entered the large, comfort- 





able kitchen, with its nicely scoured floor, and its 
dresser on which were arrayed in bright rows 
the pewter plates. His footsteps had scarcely 
sounded on the floor, before a light figure sprang 
toward him, and the next instant was locked in 
his arms. 

“God bless you, Mary,” he said, as he parted 
the hair fondly from her forehead, and stooping 
kissed the fair brow. 

The girl looked up into his face, and said half 
inquiringly, half positively, 

** You have come to stay—have you not? Do 
now, give up running your sloop until things 
become more settled. You will be captured yet,” 
she continued, as her lover shook his head, ** and 
then, if thrown into those dread prison-ships at 
New York, you will never get back.” 

Notwithstanding the imploring tone in which 
she spoke, her lover still shook his head. 

*« Nay, dearest, your woman’s fears alarm you 
without cause. There is no danger. The Eng- 
lish ships have left the Delaware, and I must 
make the old sloop pay me now, for your sake.” 

She buried her face in his bosom to hide the 
blushes at this allusion. He continued, cheer- 
fully— 

«« Now, can you find me a supper? You boast 
of your housekeeping, you know; and yet I'll 
bet we’re almost as good cooks on board. Atany 
rate, we are alittle more hospitable when we see 
a visitor who has come miles to meet us, and 
walked all the way.” 

He said this in a playful tone, and the girl im- 
mediately hastened to set the supper table. His 
eye followed her graceful movements, and they 
conversed together, as lovers only converse, dur- 
ing the half hour in which the preparations for 
the meal were going on, At length the other 
members of the family came in, and the conver- 
sation became general. 

It was yet a however, when the young 
man rose to go. The girl followed him out of 
the door. 

“* Why so soon?” she said. 

‘“‘Itis high tide, and I have already overstayed 
my time,” he said. ‘ But in a few days I shall 
be back, and it may be I will be so successful 
that there will be no necessity for going again.” 

‘God grant it may be so,” she said fervently, 
“I feela presentiment of some danger impending 
over you. There is Hogan, the refugee,” — 

«¢ He owes me ill-will, I know,” said the lover, 
‘ever since you preferred me tohim. But he 
has left this part of the country, and I should 
never fear him in a fair fight.” 

«But he was always stealthy and mean; and 
would attack you secretly.” 

“Oh! but there is no fear of him,” gayly said 
the lover. ‘ Believe me, I shall be back in less 
than two weeks, and then—” 

He pressed the blushing girl to his bosom, 
kissed her again and again, and then with a hur- 
ried embrace tore himself away. When he had 
crossed the road and was just entering the woods 
he turned and waved his hat. The girl was still 
standing there on the watch. She kissed her 
hand to him, and the next instant he had vanish- 
ed from her sight. 

But for many minutes she continued to gaze on 
the spot where he disappeared; and so intent 
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was the revery into which she fell, that she did 
not notice the approach of the third party, in the 

erson of a young man of the neighborhood, 
whom popular rumor declared to be one of her 
suitors. 

“Good evening, Ellen,” he said. 
late out to-night.” 

« Ah! is it you, James? 
she frankly extended her hand. 
walk in ?” 

‘““No I thank you—I hav’nt but a minute to 
stay.” There was a short silence, when he ad- 
ded: “Have you seen Hogan lately? He has 
come back, I suppose you know.” 

«*No—I did not know it,” said Ellen; her 
heart beat violently. 

«I believe he and Briggs are no great friends. 
Hogan swears he will have revenge on him, 
though I don’t know for what. Do you?” 

Ellen read the man’s heart in those words. He 
was a rejected suitor, and suspecting her love for 
Briggs, had visited her expressly to torture her 
by this intelligence. 

‘**« How know you this?’ she said, affecting as 
much calmness as possible. ‘‘ Have you seen 
Hogan lately ?” 

“He was about this morning, but has gone 
down the river to his old place. They say he 
has a dozen men there; refugees, may be, like 
himself. But have you seen Briggs to-day? I 
heard he sailed with the morning tide.” 

Ellen turned pale at this intelligence, for her 
woman’s quick wit perceived at once, by the 
meaning tone of her visitor, that Hogan had de- 
termined to waylay her lover, and that her infor- 
mant, from a feeling of base revenge, had come 
to apprize her of it after he thought it would be 
too late for any notice of the attack to be con- 
veyed to Briggs. She had the pegs of mind 
not to show her agitation, nor did she undeceive 
the speaker as to the time when her lover sailed. 
She adroitly turned the conversation. 

«Won't you walk in?” she said, “ the nights 
are getting chilly. Father and mother are yet 
up, | believe.” 

“No, thank you,” said the young man, mov- 
ing off, “I must be going. Good bye !” 

Ellen watched him with a fluttering heart until 
he had disappeared in the darkness, when she 
burst into tears. But suddenly dashing them 
away with her hand, she entered the house, and 
cautiously preven the door of her little room. 
The family had retired. Taking a pen and ink 
she wrote, with some agitation, a few lines, and 
placed them where they would be seen the first 
thing in the morning. 

“This will tell them where I have 
said, still weeping. ‘It would not 
them, or they would not let me go. But how 
can I stay here when he is in danger” She 
paused and mused. “Yes! it is too late to over- 
take him at the wharf. I must go down the 
river and intercept him. God will be my protec- 
tor.” 

With these words she hastened to attire herself 
in her bonnet and cloak, and then kneeling down, 
she —_ for a few moments silently, after 
which she rose, wiped the tears from her eyes, 
and set forth unattended on her long and perilous 


«You are 


Good evening,” and 
ss Will you 


one,” she 
o to wake 


her way through the solitary forest, at the cry 
of a night-bird, and now and then some unknown 
noise, or a distant shadow assuming suddenly the 
appearance of a human being, would cause her 
knees to totter, but, after leaning for a space 
against a tree and summoning aid from on high 
by a hasty prayer, she would recover confidence 
and go on. 

At length she reached the shore of the river, 
after more than an hour’stravel. She recognized 
the place at once, and following the bank, soon 
arrived at a solitary farm-house. All was stil] 
around, and she did not wake the inhabitants, 
for they were suspected of being unfriendly tp 
the whigs, so she merely unloosed a boat which 
she found lying by the water-side, and entering 
it, waited breathlessly for the appearance of her 
lover’s sloop. 

A quarter of an hour passed, which seemed an 
age, and _ no signs of the vessel were visible, 

** Surely it cannot have passed,” she said ant. 
iously. ‘* Yet the wind is fair, and the tide 
strong.” 

Another interval elapsed which her alarm mag. 
nified into an hour; and at last she burst into 
tears. 

**He has passed, and I shall never see him 
again,” she sobbed. ‘*Oh! God of mercy, spare 
his life!” and clasping her hands convulsively, 
she looked up to heaven. 

Suddenly a sound met her ear which she mis- 
took for the creaking of a block. She started 
up in the boat, every feature of her face radiant 
with hope, looking eagerly toward the bend of 
the river But she was doomed to disappoint 
ment. For five minutes she gazed in vain. 

“It was the sighing of the wind,” she sobbed, 
again overcome with tears. ‘Oh! what shall | 
do ?—what can I do?” she said piteously, wring- 
ing her hands. 

All at once the apparnnt sound of the sheets 
traversing her iron guide broke the stillness ; and 
this time she was not mistaken. Brushing the 
tears hurriedly from her eyes she was able to 
discern the shadowy form of a sloop rounding 
the point in the river above. 

“Tt is him—it is him,” she exclaimed agitated- 
ly, and falling on her knees, with glad tears, she 
returned thanks to God. Then hurriedly and 
nervously taking the oars she pushed off into the 
stream, and suffered the boat to drop down with 
the tide. As she expected, the sloop soon over 
took her. 

“Boat ahoy!” cried a well known voice, that 
made her heart leap, as the stout vessel came 
surging down toward her. ; 

«‘ James—don’t you know me ?” she articulated 
faintly, all the modesty of her nature suddenly 
aroused at perceiving, now for the first time, the 
apparent indelicacy of her behavior. ? 

“Ellen!” cried the voice from the sloop, in 4 

tone of surprise, and immediately the vessel was 
rounded ‘to, and the athletic arms of her lover 
lifted her on deck ; for overcome with shame she 
could neither stand nor look up. 
«* What is the matter, dearest ?” said her lover, 
as he held her in his arms, “has anything hap- 
pened at home? Speak—you don’t know how 
you alarm me.” 
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fidence, and she hastened to tell him what she 
had heard. 

«TI could not,” she said, with her face hidden 
onhis broad breast, “‘stay at home and leave 
ou to this peril. Father is old, and I wasafraid 
Deosld not be here in time——” 

“God in heaven bless you. How can I ever 
repay you for this? But I must find shelter for 

in the cabin, for no time is to be lost. We 
are already in sight of Hogan’s place, and it is 
too late to retreat. Even if we anchor they will 
come after us; but, now that I know their inten- 
tions, there is nothing to fear, and our best course, 
therefore, is to disarm suspicion by going on.” 

Elien would have remonstrated, but, at that 
instant, the moon broke forth, and a large boat 
was seen pulling out into the stream some dis- 
tance down the river. She suffered herself, there- 
fore, to be led into the cabin, where she waited, 
with a breathless heart, the termination of the 
contest. 

Tradition tells how, in a few words, their lea- 
der informed the crew of the approaching attack, 
and of the vigorous measures taken to defeat it. 
The sloop’s course was retarded as much as pos- 
sible, while the wood, which formed part of the 
cargo, was hastily arranged in piles around the 
quarter deck as well as forward, so as completely 
to barricade every side of the vessel. Fortunate- 
ly there was a double supply of muskets on 
board, and these were all loaded and ranged ready 
foruse. In that critical hour the hand and voice 
of Briggs were every where. He felt that not 
only his own life, but what was dearer even than 
that, depended on success in his present struggle. 

For some time the refugees, who continued 
pulling lazily up the river, as if not caring to 
excite suspicion, did not see the movements on 
board the sloop; but when the preparations for 
defence became visible in the growing bulwark 
on every side of the vessel, they gave a loud 
cheer and began to pull lustily toward her. 

“They are coming now,” said Briggs, placing 
the last armful of wood on the pile along the 
quarter deck. ‘Take your muskets, lads, and 
be ready for a volley—the bloody refugees !” 

Quick and sharp came the rollicking of the 
oars to their ears, and even those manly hearts 
beat faster as they counted the fearful odds 

inst them, and recognized the burly figures of 
Hogan and one or two of his more desperate as- 
Sociates, ~ 

“Pull away around by the stern, my lads,” 
shouted the refugee leader, rocking in the stern 
sheets with the motion of the boat. 

“ Now’s your time,” said Briggs, energetically. 
“Pick your men. I'll take Hogan.” 

The muskets were raised, and a breathless in- 
stant ensued. 

“ Are you ready ?”” whispered the leader. 

“Ay!” was the prompt, stern answer. 

“ Then fire !” 

The volley was not amoment too soon. Three 

the men in the boat fell, but almost immedi- 
ately she struck the side of the vessel, and her 
ttew began to scramble over the barricade erect- 
td between them and her defenders. Firing was 
how impossible ; the conflict was hand to hand. 
It was then that Briggs remembered Ellen with 
each blow of his sturdy arm. Clubbing his mus- 


ket, he met the assailants at every point, cheer- 
ing and animating his scanty band even more by 
his example than his voice. Short, but terrible 
was the conflict. Most of the outlaws never 
reached the deck of the sloop, but fell back 
wounded or dead into their boat; while the few 
who gained at last a foothold on the vessel, sunk 
finally before the athletic arms and indomitable 
courage of the defenders. In less than five min- 
utes after the attack began, the refugees were 
repulsed at every point, their leader killed, and 
the few who remained alive in full flight to the 
shore. Two of their number remained prisoners 
in the hands of Briggs, and subsequently met the 
deserved fate of their crimes. 

No sooner had the enemy left the vessel than 
Briggs hastened to the cabin. Ellen was already 
ascending the gang-way, alarmed by the cessa- 
tion of his voice, which, throughout the strife, 
had risen over the noise of the conflict, and sus- 
tained her during its terrible suspense. 

Their meeting we shall not attempt to describe. 
it is sufficient to say that long after, they were 
accustomed to refer to it as the happiest moment 
of their lives. 

«« But now, dearest,” he said, at length, “I 
must see you safe at your father’s; ere I proceed 
let me hope for stil] more.” 

Briggs accompanied Ellen home, and ere he 
returned to his vessel he had pressed her to his 
bosom as his wife. 

For many a long year the old musket, with its 
shattered stock, used on that memorable day by 
the hero of our story, was wont to be exhibited 
to the visiters of the happy household that grew 
up around Ellen. It may yet be in existence, a 
treasured relic among her grandchilden, 





A GOOD STORY. 


A Scotcu Masor, who had been so successful 
with his sword as to fight several duels with re- 
peated success, and who, on account of his ex- 
treme desire for quarreling, when a little intoxi- 
cated, and fer h:s boasted courage, was deserted 
and despised by his brother officers, came one 
evening ino a large company. There happened 
to be present a Yankee, an officer in the same 
regiment, which was then stationed at Montreal]. 
This Yankee re'ated, among other things, the 
failure of a certain expedition, in which he had 
the misfortune to be wounded. ‘ That was be- 
cause you were a rascally set of cowards, ob- 
served the supercilious Major. ‘ You are a 
d——d liar,” said the Yankee. The company 
stared. The Scotchman looked down upon him 
with as much contempt as Goliath did upon Da- 
vid, and immediately asked—* Are you a man to 
meet me” ‘ Yes,” replied the Yankee, ‘‘at any 
time and where you please, only with this pro- 
vision, that we fight without seconds.” “ Well 
then to-morrow morning at 5 o’clock.” “Agreed.” 
The company present endeavored to dissuade the 
Yankee, telling him that the Major had every 
advantage where he had none; and that he had 
better compromise matters, or he would have 
cause to repent his rashness, but still he persist- 








ed. The next mesniag, the Yankee repaired to 
the place somewhat before the appointed hour, 
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armed with a large musket. Shortly after the 
Major made his appearance with a brace of pis- 
tols and his sword. Before he had advanced far, 
the Yankee, in an austere tone, bid him stop, or 
he would blow his brains out. Upon which the 
Major, struck with amazement at this unexpected 
stratagem, reluctantly obeyed, but expostulated 
with him upon the injustice of such an ungentle- 
mee proceeding. The Yankee was implaca- 
ble, determined to punish him for the abuse he 
had receiued. ‘‘ Lay down your sword and pis- 
tols, Sir,” said he, (still presenting his musket,) 
‘and to the right about face !—march!” The 
poor Major was again under the necessity of 
obeying ; and uttering a volley of curses against 
his stars, passively submitted. The Yankee then 
quietly took possession of his arms. “It is base, 
it is cowardly, thus to deprive me of all defence,” 
says the Major. ‘ No,” replied his fellow com- 
batant, “I will deal hannnalie with you; there, 
take my musket,” throwing it towards him, ‘and 
defend yourself.” He, quite incensed, seized the 
musket with a mixture of exultation and precip- 
itate vengeance, and rushing forward, demanded 
his arms, or he would blow him to h—]. “Blow 
away,” said the Yankee. Provoked, at such un- 
paralleled insolence, ina fit of phrenzy, he drew 
the trigger. But alas! the musket had not been 
charged! The glory of our braggadocio was so 
sullied, and his feelings so metal y wounded by 
the indignity, that he sold his commission and 
left the place. 
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THE LOG OF THE ROVER. 


A FEw numbers more of the Rover, and the current volume 
will be completed, when we shall drop its present unfortu- 
nate and unfashionable title, (which we regret not having 
done at the commencement of the present volume,) give it a 
new name, volume one, number one, a new steel plate in 
EVERY number, besides an elegant engraving on wood, give 
matter of the highest order, original and selected, and strive 
to make it a most elegant magazine of polite and entertain- 
ing literature. We republish the following from last week’s 
Rover to assure our subscribers there can be no mistake on 
our part—we have made the business certain— 

PosTaGE ON THE Rover.—We have had several complaints 
respecting postage on the Rover, and conseqhently took oc- 
casidn the other day to ask the Postmaster in this city what 
we could do to make this tax less burdensome to our sub- 
scribers in the ceuntry, and we found that by putting up our 
plate edition WITHOUT STITCHING OR PASTING ON THE COVER, 
(simply as our subscribers see this number put up) they will 
be entitled to receive it at NEWSPAPER POSTAGE ONLY, nor 
can more be charged according to law. For this saving, our 
mail subscribers will not mind stitching their own numbers. 
Will all our exchanges say that our plate edition is only 
chargeable with newspaper postage, after this date ? 

This is a great advantage over the monthlies. Our terms 
of subscription will be as follows: 

With steel plate and cover, $2.00 a year, in advance; 

Without the plate and cover—simply the sheet containing 
the reading matter and wood illustration—$1.00 a year, in 
advance, 

Persons remitting one year’s subscription, previous to the 
first of September, for the forthcoming new series, shall re- 
ceive gratis the concluding numbers of the present volume, 
which ends September 13—six numbers. 

Persons subseribing are requested to remit their money by 
mail, as we will ourselves pay the postage on all letters con- 

_ taining not less than one dollar, 


—== 
NEW BOOKS. 

ZscHOKKE’s TALES. Edited by Parke Godwin. Part I. New 

* York: Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 

This rare book forms number fifteen of the “ Library o 
Choice Reading,” end will be thrice welcome to the lover 
of elegant literature. The tales embrace historical, satirical, 
mystic, humorous and moral subjects, and take rank among 
the very best specimens of this style of writing. Zschokke 
was born in Magdeburg, in Prussia, in the year 1774, and ig 
now, in the seventy-fourth year of his age, residing with his 
family at a beautiful country place near Aarau. We ap 
pleased to learn that the publishers intend to incorporate jp 
the present series a translation of his “‘ Autobiography.” 
ProsE AnD VERSE. By Thomas Hood. New York: Wiley 
& Putnam. 

If ever a book was destined to become popular, here it js, 
The public has always felt an interest in, and has always tead, 
anything that came from the pen of Hood. is writings vary 
from the exceedingly humorous to the truly pathetic, and 
every gleam of light or touch of shade, has been painted as 
only Hood could paint it. These vo!umes should be received 
with a respectful pleasure as a memento of a great heart— 
as a monument, as it were, of departed genius. 

Musica History, Biography and Criticism. By George Ho- 
garth, and an original preface by Henry C. Watson. New 
York : Henry G. Daggers, 30 Ann street. 

_Mr. Daggers has done the public a favor in the publication 
rof this valuable work. It is a complete history of music from 
the earliest period down to the present time, including bio 
graphical notices of all the distinguished composers, and con- 
taining, beside; a vast amount of useful and correct criticism. 
The price of the work is only fifty cents. 


Tue Fortune Hunter. By Mrs. Mowatt. 
Taylor, 2 Astor House. 


The fresent popularity of the authoress will render the pub- 
lication of this work a safe venture, and on glancing over the 
pages, we are struck with acertain smartness that runs 
through it, which has thrown some suspicion on its genuine- 
ness—in fact, we believe that many persons have charged it 
toa literary gentleman well known about the city. 
Biackwoop’s MaGazinE for July. Leonard Scott & Co., 112 

Fulton street. 

We always greet the appearance of this favorite magazine 
with pleasure. The present number commences a new Vol- 
ume, and is filled with papers of the highest order. Nowis 
the proper time to subscribe. 

From Harper & Brothers we have received the following 
works: 

PRAISE AND PRINCIPLE; by the author of ‘‘ Conquest and 
Self Conquest.” A work of considerable ability, and haviag 
at least the recommendation of inculcating sound moral prine 
ciples. 

Tue Breach oF Promise; by the author of the “ Jilt.” We 
have but glanced over its pages, and should think it enter- 
taining. Price twenty-five cents. 

TuE Parsonace oF Mora; by Fredrika Bremer—transla- 
ted by Mary Howitt. If we were to judge by Miss Bremer's 
deserved popularity, and the merits of her other works, we 
might promise an intellectua! treat in the perusal of this 
book. 

Dictionary oF Practical MEpicing, number 10. 

Domestic Economy, numbers 7 and 8. 

These two works will rank among the most useful publica- 
tions of the day. They are exceedingly well got up, both as 
respects paper and typography. 

ILLUMINATED BIBLE, number 33. 

ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, numbers 59 and 60. 

These works sustain their high reputation as being the 
most elegantly illustrated books ever issued from the press 
of this country. As specimens of art they are unsurpassed. 

ipa neater SS" 


New York: W. 





THE ROVER: A DOLLAR WEEKLY MAGAZINE— 
To Mail Subscribers a Dollar a Volume with plates and covery 
and one Dollar a Year without—in all cases in advance. 
Two Volumes a Year. 

Persons procuring five subscribers, who payin advance, shall 
be entitled to asixth copy gratis. 

L. LABREE, 
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